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a week also spent an average of about 35 hours on housework, including child care. When the average amount of time spent commuting (4 hours) and fulfilling personal needs (9 hours personal care, 8 hours eating, 56 hours sleeping) were added, such women had only about 21 hours of discretionary time per week. This helps explain why so many women leave the labor market or work part time. Having left the labor force, they find that potential earnings decline, making reentry less attractive over time. It also explains why those women who continue to work have little energy during these years for tackling demanding jobs and climbing the career ladder.27
The husband, on the other hand, only spent about 12 hours a week on housework, whether or not his wife was in the labor market.28 According to one report, fathers added only five minutes of time to child care for every hour mothers reduced their time when they went to work (Robinson, 1977a).
Recent analyses based on diary data collected in the 1975-76 Study of Time Use found that there was a nonsignificant increase of about 15 minutes per week in husbands' family work when their wives were employed (Pleck and Rustad, 1980). These trivial changes are not consistent with the assumption of rational decision making inherent in the new home economics unless one assumes that husbands value leisure far more than wives. Family income over the life cycle, measured in dollar terms, could be increased significantly for many families if the husband undertook enough of the houshold work to make it possible for the wife not to drop out of the labor force during the child-rearing years. Traditional attitudes are, no doubt, an important barrier to this solution.
Numerous surveys, even those made in very recent years, show the extent to which women's role in the household still is regarded as pri-
27 Recent findings by Pleck and Rustad (1980) that the work overload for employed mothers has been considerably reduced applies to those who work only part time. Furthermore, as the authors point out, child care is defined narrowly in this study, and included only when it is the primary activity.
28 Interestingly, Robinson (1977b) reported at least a small increase between 1965 and 1975, but in a later publication found that when he adjusted for differences in sample composition there was actually a 5 percent decline (Robinson, 1980). Hoffman (1977), however, claims that when family size and age of children are controlled, husbands of working wives do more housework. Also, a recent study (Pleck et al., 1978) finds an increase in husband's family work associated with wife's employment. The increase occurs primarily among parents, and is largely child-care time. However, this study did not use time-diary data, but rather respondents' summary estimates of their time use. Pleck and Rustad (1980) point out that this type of estimate is generally inflated and, in fact, estimates of time spent in family work for both husbands of employed and nonemployed wives are much higher than those obtained with diary data.om these sources reduced to such an extent that it would amo a 100 percent tax rate. Obviously, their situation would be entirely different from tl used in our example.ng the stomach. If she does well, life will be more pleasant for the family,
